MAURICE HEWLETT'S ESSAYS

POSTHUMOUS collections of papers by eminent
writers are commonly disappointing. The mis-
taken piety of relatives, jealous lest any scrap be
lost, gathers together odds and ends, chips from
the workshop; and the reader of these gleanings
has learned to expect little. Let there be no
mistake, however, about this book (Last Essays) of
Maurice Hewlett's. Nothing he would have
rejected is here, and nothing fragmentary. It is
the ripe fruit of his genius for the essay; the
fourth of his collections of essays and unmistakably
the best.

Hewlett came to the form late; his kind of
essay could not have been written by a young
man. After a very full life and a prolific career as
novelist and poet, he retired during his last years
to an old house in a Wiltshire hamlet among the
downs. A few friends visited him; now and then
he came to London for a day and fled it again as
quickly as he could. There he lived, watching a
narrow and quiet world, and remembering all the
other worlds, both of life and of literature, that he
had known: the accumulations of a life of
devouring zest were ready for the service of an art
which especially thrives on the memory of details
observed. He was tired of the novel; poetry was
a matter of occasional inspiration; he had to
write; and he found a natural outlet for his
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